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THE HIGH SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE. 
At the autumn meeting of the affiliated and co-operating 
schools of the University of Chicago, the main subject for dis- 
cussion was the general reorganization of our system of educa- 
tion whereby there may be an elementary school of six grades 
followed by a secondary school of six grades. The situation 
was outlined by President W. R. Harper in the form of a propo- 
sition : 

A PROPOSITION. 

1. To connect the work of the eighth grade of the elementary school 
with that of the secondary school. 

2. To extend the work of the secondary school to include the first two 
years of college work. 

3. To reduce the work of the seven years thus grouped together to six 
years. 

4. To make it possible for the best class of students to do the work in 
five years. 

Such a plan would fit in with : 

1. The necessity, so widely recognized, of lifting the standard for 
admission to the professional schools. 

2. The general feeling that in some way or other time must be saved in 
the preliminary stages of educational work in order that men and women 
may enter upon their life-work at an earlier age. 

3. The practice, recognized in other countries, of drawing, a sharp line 
between the work of the gymnasium or fycie and that of the university. 

4. The practice, now in common vogue, of making the first two years of 
college work only an extension of the work in the secondary school. 

5. The contention, which seems to be well founded, that much of the 
secondary work of today was college work thirty years ago. 
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6. The tendency, already manifesting itself in some quarters, in accord- 
ance with which high schools are offering postgraduate work, and universities 
are accepting this work in lieu of the work of the first two years. 

7. The principle that the line of separation at the close of the second 
college year is much more clearly marked, pedagogically, than the line at 
the close of the present high-school period. 

8. The tendency, everywhere apparent, to extend the scope of the edu- 
cational work offered by the state or municipality. 

9. The tendency, already beginning to be noticed, among smaller col- 
leges to limit the work offered to that of the preparatory school and the first 
two years of college. 

10. The opinion, not infrequently expressed, that the work of the eighth 
grade is in some measure superfluous for certain classes of pupils, and in 
some measure injurious to certain other classes. 

n. The belief, more and more generally accepted, that the work of the 
school must be adapted to the needs and possibilities of the individual pupil, 
rather than that pupils should be treated in mass. 

12. The principle that a pupil giving evidence of ability to do the high- 
est grade of work may profitably be excused from doing the same amount of 
work required of the pupil of lower grade. 

In opposition to such a plan there may be suggested : 

1 . The inclination to regard any system actually in use as better than a 
system or policy still to be tested. 

2. The feeling that the reduction of time can be gained only by a loss of 
thoroughness. 

3. The general lack of interest in any proposition to substitute a well- 
ordered educational system for the present lack of system. 

4. The difficulties involved in adjusting the lower work to the higher, on 
the ground that the great mass of pupils receive only the lower, and that the 
public-school system is intended primarily for them. 

5. The belief that the state has already gone too far in providing public 
education of a high character. 

6. The opinion that the present college policy, although it is the result 
of a gradual development, has now reached a position which it must always 
occupy. 

7. The fear that the college idea would be injured by the rivalry of the 
new high-school colleges. 

8. The desire to see specialism begin at a very early age. 

9. The hesitation with which many would regard the transfer of the 
eighth grade from the realm of elementary to that of secondary work. 

10. The failure, even in these times, to accept the doctrine of individu- 
alism in the field of pedagogical work. 

It is recommended. That this conference establish three committees of 
seven each, to consider the general problem which has been presented at this 
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meeting of the conference ; the first committee, from the point of the ele- 
mentary work, the second, from the point of view of the secondary school, 
and the third, from the point of view of the college ; these three committees 
to form a joint committee of twenty-one, and to report at a special meeting 
of the conference to be held in the month of April, 1903, or at the seven- 
teenth annual conference to be held in November, 1903 ; with the under- 
standing that the sum of $500 shall be placed at the disposal of each com- 
mittee, to be used in defraying the expense connected with the work of the 
committee. 



